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ALONG THE WAY 2 -scinos 


HE Recommended RE-READING at this time: 
G. D. BLAIR’S “TREE CLEARANCE FOR 
OVERHEAD LINES’—this is an EXCEL- 
LENT book and has proved to be VERY IL- 
LUMINATING (joke) on SECOND READ- 
ING. 

* * * 
E34 With the MUMPS AND PEWNOMLA to 
his credit as contributions from the Army, 
DICK ALLMAN, ex-city forster of CEDAR 
RAPIDS, seems to be building up a NICE 
HEALTH RECORD. He’s at FORT KNOX 
—where “MASSAS IN DE GOLD, GOLD 
GROUND”—(mass’a gold). 


* a * 


ME FORREST STRONG is co-author of a 
new bulletin’ released BY MICHIGAN 
STATE COLEGE, Extension Bulletin 269, 
“CONTROLLING DISEASES AND _IN- 
SECTS ON ORNAMENTAL TREES.” 
Well, let's HAVE ONE. (We have). 


* * * 


HE A renewal subscription from JOHN B. 
WOODRUFF’S MOTHER in BROOKLYN 
says JOHN is a CAPTAIN with the 10TH 
MOUNTAIN DIVISION in ITALY. John is 
GRADUATE PATHOLOGIST from NEW 
YORK STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY. 
Hope YOU’RE BACK in time TO READ 
this, Cap. 

* * * 
Wi [xn FULLERTON, CALIF., the other day, 
saw a nice street of GINKGOS. Was taking 
a picture when TWO YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN of about seven, pedaled by. I asked 
if they knew what KIND OF TREES these 
were, they replied “OH, THEM, WE CALL 
’EM ‘STINK-BERRY’ TREES.” WHAT A 
SHAME uurseries do not offer the STAMIN- 
ATE FORM and obviate the ODIOUS OP- 
PROBRIUM heaped on this SPLENDID 
TREE. 

* * * 
Mi PARK SUPERINTENDENTS and CITY 
FORESTERS have a terrific burden im- 
posed by a MORONIC FRINGE of the pub- 
lic in the VANDALISM perpetrated on PUB- 
LIC TREES. We would like TO PUBLISH 
many such STORIES AND INCIDENTS— 
send them in WITH PICTURES, if avail- 
able. 


* * * 


“Where have you been all my life?” 
WRITES CARL GRAEHLING of the TREE 
EXPERT CO., by the same name at HAR- 
RISBURG, PA., in sending in his NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION to the REVIVED APRIL 
ISSUE OF “TREES.” 
* * * 
ME STEVE BRODY, another NEW SUB- 
SCRIBER from LYNBROOK, N. J., (Steve 
Brody Tree Expert Co.) should get a LOT 
OF PUBLICITY if he would SPECIALIZE 
in a certain phase of ABORICULTURE— 
would it be TOO CORNY to suggest -- 
BRIDGE-GRAFTING. 
° * * * 

HB FRANK KARPICK, assistant city forest- 
er AT BUFFALO, is worried. Some years 
ago THE W. P. A. MALTREATED his 
“Sweetheart” tree—(a famous Beech, with 
LOVERS INITIALS hacked into it). Now 
some nit wit has de-barked it with his “MER- 
RY OLDMOBILE.” Frank's going TO FEED 
IT. How about some propaganda, FRANK, 
everyone sems to respond to THAT NOW- 
A-DAYS, 


NATIONAL 


Mi HOW TO OVERCOME A MISTAKE! 
A rather NARROW STREET in SANTA 
ANA, CALIF., was planted to QUERCUS 
ILEX about 22 YEARS AGO—the trees were 
OPPOSITE one another. DALE GRIGGS, 
the park super set out a street A BLOCK 
AWAY several years ago, to the SAME 
SPECIES, but, planted them ALTERNATE- 
LY. Now they won’t BE JAMMING one 
another. A matter of COMMON SENSE 
and its APPLICATION. 


* * * 


WE The enterprising TREE WARDEN OF 
ANDOVER, MASS., Geo. R. Abbott, has 
published a FINE LITTLE BROCHURE. 
It is for THE PUBLIC, in his town, and 
EXPLAINS TERSELY under the title “The 
Rights of Trees on the Public Ways.” 
MORE of this KIND OF MATERIAL should 
be issued. IT SERVES A FINE PURPOSE. 

* * * 
WW The “IRONIC - BUT - SOMETHINGS - 
VERY - SCREWY - DEPARTMENT” makes 
this observation; in 1932 under the so-called 
“RICH MANS” party, REPUBLICAN, we 
had NO MONEY and FOOD GALORE. To- 
day under the “PEOPLES” PARTY, NEW 
DEAL, we have PLENTY OF MONEY and 
NO FOOD. Aren’t you folks GOING TO 
WAKE UP to the fact YOU’RE BEING 
KIDDED a little. 

* 


- * 


Wl 4 very NOTABLE BROCHURE has been 
received from MRS. ELLA C. PARMENTER 
of OBERLIN COLLEGE, in Ohio. It is 
titled “Oberlin Trees, of Campus and Town,” 
written by CHESTER F. RALSTON. Most 
interesting feature is the PICTURES DAT- 
ING BACK TO 1860. A FULL HISTORY 
of Oberlin trees, BY WHOM PLANTED 
and where, makes this booklet A FINE CON- 
TRIBUTION TO THE CULTURE TREES 
GIVE, even to SUCH AN INSTITUTION 
of culture as OBERLIN COLEGE. 


* * * 


WB Have been TRYING FOR YEARS to 
start a QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPT. 
in TREES—but, NO DICE. Must be a 
BUNCH OF SMART DUDES that read this 
mag—OR MAYBE they figger “WHY 
SHOW MY IGNORANCE, I'LL SEE THE 
ANSWER IN “TREES” SOONER OR LA- 
TER”. Good reason, but let’s try and SPEED 
UP EVOLUTION. I'll bet if you SAT 
RIGHT DOWN you could WRITE A 
QUESTION that would even FOOL THE 
EDITOR—A forum of this kind is ALWAYS 
INTERESTING. If evervone PITCHES IN 
to start it off, it will CARRY ALONG NA- 
TURALLY. Everyone WILL PROFIT if 
you take a MINUTE OFF RIGHT NOW— 
now MAIL IT. 


* * * 


WB FRED EVANS, the LONE WOLF of 
Sacramento, among a GROUP OF INSULTS 
said he LIKED THE APRIL ISSUE of 
“TREES,” “ESPECIALLY YOUR ‘ALONG 
THE WAY’ TRIPE”’— Even TRIPE IS 
WELCOME these davs, FRED. But no kid- 
ding, BOWERS AND I were looking AT 
PLANTS that day with PROF. McMINN. 
Your INSINUATION that we are wolves— 
IS APPRECIATED. 
* * * 

WB Heard that GUY YERKES is quite ill at 
BELTSVILLE, MD. Hope this FINE FEL- 
LOW will soon be on HIS FEET again. 


s 


HB Several FINE BROCHURES, that make 
VALUABLE REFERENCE for your files, 
have just BEEN RECEIVED from the mak- 
ers of “FLAWN”—The F. H. WOODRUFF 
& SONS corpulation. If yu HAVEN’T GOT 
one WRITE THEM (see their add for address 
on page 15). 
* * 

MB Saw a STRANGE TREE on a SANTA 
MONICA sstreet some time ago. Couldn't 
IDENTIFY IT (nope, NOT EVEN ME) 
so finally heard from PROF. REHDER, 
that it was the Dateplum persimmon—Y)1O- 
SPYROS LOTUS, LINN. It’s a small ASIA- 
TIC TREE; is used as rootstock for D. 


KAKI, for dry situation. A PRETTY 
THING. 

* * * 
MERAY OVERTON — Barney Bartlett's 


RIGHT HAND MAN—collected himself a 
PURPLE HEART and BRONZE MEDAL 
FOR VALOR in the PHILIPPINES. Get 
out of that HOSPITAL QUICK, RAY. 

* * * 
ME The situation regarding THE LAND- 
SCAPING of most ARMY HOSPITALS is 
still “SNAFU,” or in other words, the vic- 
tim of “ORGANIZED CONFUSION.” One 
directive emphasized the planting of FRUIT 
AND NUT TREES, and BERRY BUSHES— 
What, NO CACTUS?—but, just give those 
PUFFED UP BRASS HATS a chance, they’ll 
they'll do SOMETHING AS RIDICULOUS. 

* * * 
HE Might not be a BAD IDEA to write your 
CONGRESSMAN (if he can read) about get- 
ting some action on the planting of ARMY 
AND NAVY HOSPITALS. The NAVY 
HOSPITALS I saw looked like they had 
BEEN LANDSCAPED by an ENSIGN. 

* * * 


HE CY PERKINS thinks the “CONNECTI- 
CUT YANKEES” rate some space in TREES. 
So do I CY, and if you and other GOOD 
LADS in that state will send me the gos- 
sip, I'LL SURE dope it up and INSULT 
EVERYONE I can. 

* * * 
BB Anytime you are IN CALIFORNIA and 
want a GOOD STEAK, drive out to SAN- 
TA MONICA—Santa Monica Canyon and 
TED’S GRILL—the best STEAK in the 
NEWNITED STAKES—no pun. 

ad * * 


MA car SEEN LEAVING CALIFORNIA 
recently was reported to have CARRIED 
the following sign “GOODBYE CALIFOR- 
NIA AND YOUR DAMN GERANIUMS’— 
not fair to the geraniums. ANYWAY, pally, 
they are COLORFUL AND CHEERY CITI- 
ZENS. 

* * * 
WB Heard that the MEMORIAL TREES IN 
SANTA BARBARA (last war) are now in 
the capable hands of “TEX” EVANS, THE 
STATE HIGHWAY tree foreman, and for 
18 MONTHS have been having the “BOOK 
THROWN AT THEM” in the way of 
PRUNING, SPRAYING, etc. Will take them 
SOME TIME TO OVERCOME the ili ef- 
fects of 25 SOME. YEARS NEGLECT, but 
if anyone can do it “TEX” CAN. 

* * * 


WB KARL DRESSEL at MICHIGAN 
STATE COLLEGE says that he and FOR- 
REST STRONG have been having a BAD 
TIME with OAK AND SYCAMORE AN- 
THRACNOSE this year. Also HONEY DEW 
OF MAPLES is causing much CONCERN 
AMONG THE TAXPAYERS. 
* * * 

LISTEN FELLOWS send in THOSE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS will ya—the GRAY 
HAIRS are GATHERING TOO FAST 


ARROR DAY — THE LAST FRIDAY IN APRIL 





We are sorry this has to be the last issue this year. As explained in the April issue, the writer was released 
from the Navy too late to plan a full schedule. In 1946 we hope for at least four, and maybe six issues. Many 
thanks for the fine subscription response to the April issue. The many fine comments indicate that TREES really 
hit the jack-pot in April so far as readers were concerned. 
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SHADE TREE RESEARCH ENDOWMENTS 


Apparently our vast wealth of shade trees, and the 
tremend stments that have been made in their plant- 
ing and care, have not been the objects of much considera- 
tion by people financially in a position to do something about 
the probl 

Very little thought is needed to show the existence 
of a rather peculiar anomaly. Large sums have been contri- 
buted to f tions, and other types of organizations, for 
research most all other fields of horticultural and for- 
estry end but, search though we may, none is recorded 
that w ite the love and admiration that most peo- 
ple ha many magnificent ornamental trees. The dis- 
ease, insect ferior and inadequate character traits of some 
of this gr i trees, are legion. A research endowment that 
would pr imple opportunities for adequate investiga- 
tion of tl other troubles, would certainly be a most 
worthy ition to future generations; and should be 
if presented properly, a field of philanthropy that would 


interest w people. There are several notable arboreta 


in Amer orming yeoman service in the cause of trees; 
botanic gardens perform also, in the cause of lesser plants; 
forestry itions and agricultural stations have kept 
abreast d, of problems in their fields. It is only in 
the field boriculture that we find a condition compar- 
able to that which existed about forty years ago in the re- 


search in crop plants, according to the eminent authority, 


Dr. Curtis May. 


Certainly it is no lack of love for ornamental trees 
that creates this situation. Love of trees is based, perhaps 
almost entirely, on the admiration for species that definitely 
can be placed in the ornamental group. Forest trees, in the 
aggregate, inspire by the vast panoramas they present, but 
few forest individuals, with exceptions, elicit the admiration 
that a fall colored sugar maple or liquid-amber certainly does. 


What then must be the fault? Lack of a plan; failure 
to present the many problems and possibilities to the proper 
people, and definitely a lack of aggressiveness on the part 
of the people in arboriculture in not more assiduously 
working on a plan and attempting to interest people of 
wealth in this very beneficial field of philanthropy. 





THE ARBORISTS’ HORIZON 


After this war there will undoubtedly be loosed on 
the public a mass of “paint, feather and wire” camoufleurs 
who will profess a great knowledge of protective conceal- 
ment, from which they will attempt to glean a few honest 
nickels. They will probably high-pressure city governments, 
large industrial plants, etc., with their partial knowledge 
of plant material, for it will be with living materials this 
time that they attempt to create masterpieces as conceal- 
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ment from the super bombers of the next world conflagra- 
tion. 


Yes, we think there will be another war and that a 
long range camouflage program is very practicable; at least 
planning should be on that assumption, for example, we 
have the drive for compulsory military training. Good in- 
surance if kept in hand. With big bombers costing $300,000 
and up, each; with thousands of small fighter planes cost- 
ing fifty or sixty thousands each, and the other astronomical 
sums being expended, without a murmur, for war, it is 
very unlikely that the big phenaglers will let many more 
years pass before we have another “gravy train” for them 


New Fertilizer 
Improves Plants 


By JoHN PARKER 


Doubts and objections, based upon old 
traditional methods, are often expounded 
when new theories, ideas, and practices 
are advocated. However, the writer, 
having experimented with many and var- 
ious methods and materials for both 
regular and supplementary nourishing of 
plant life, in particular as regarding 
shrubs and trees, has after several years 
trials, discovered a particular product 
known to the market as LINWID-GRO 
which, when applied-in sprinkling form, 
on the foliage, gives definite evidence that 
the nutrients are absorbed through the 
leaves. 

It is known that many shrubs are de- 
prived of sufficient food from the soil 
due to root competition and in_ these 
cases such a method has proved most 
gratifying. It has been suggested that 
one might burn the foliage by such me- 
thod. However, there is no more dan- 
ger of burning the foliage than there is 
of destroying the roots in a similar man- 
ner when the simple directions as to 
strength of the solution are followed. 

This product, LIKWID-GRO, is an 
organically derived formula, carrying a 
10-5-5 constituency. It also contains 
hormones often carried in organic deriv- 
ations. This has been evidenced in the 
invigoration of the cells and the rich 
depth of color imparted to both foliage 
and flowers of the plants treated in this 
manner. The simplicity and speed with 


old widow. 





Tree Trimmer, 101, 
To Wed Widow, 62 
RACINE, Wis.—The fancy of James 
A. Cooper, retired tree trimmer, lightly 
turned to thoughts of love today, in evi- 
dence of which he displayed a license 
to marry Mrs. Julia Nestphal, 62-year 


His own age, Cooper told the county 
clerk, is 101 years. 


(Attention Bob Weakley!) 


and their parasitic friends. However, in the meantime, arbor- 
ists should step into the breach and plan these long range 
programs. 

For many years now the more intelligent arborists, park 
men, nurserymen, and others have been discouraging the 
planting of “weed” trees. They are too expensive to main- 
tain and are short lived. The “camofleur-arborist” will’ ad- 
vocate this type of tree and, here the arborist will have his 
fight. The public wants fast-growing trees, but they don’t 
like the cost. It is going to be another example of “Caveat 
emptor” and we must protect the buyer, as well as our- 
selves. This type of work, if it can be worked up to any 
volume should be very worthwhile and profitable. 


Sherman Was Right--A Lady Skinner 





La i 3 
Photo courtesy New York Botanical Garden 


Mollie Pearsall, a gardener at the New York Botanical Garden, 
pruning a tulip tree. Better tighten up that line, Mollie! 


New Solution Aids 
Camouflaged Trees 
CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Har- 


vard University’s scientists have develp- 
ed a new solution used by army camou- 
flage units to prolong the life of trees 
which have been chopped down and set 
up again. 

The camouflage school reports success 
with the new product which is sprayed 
on trees which are then placed in cans 





which one can apply LIKWID-GRO by 


the use of a siphon- applicator attached 


this system doubly desirable and econom- 
ical in these times of labor shortage. 
Whether applied to the foliage or in the 
soil the elements are immediately avail- 


anyway. 


The Japs saturate ship timbers with whale 
blubber to protect them from insects. Then 
to the faucet through the hose makes our Navy spoils the 
ships before the insects can do any harm, 


plan by sinking the 


containing water. The process saves the 
trees from drying up after being cut 
down and makes them appear lifelike in 
from two to six weeks. 


Redeployment Halts 2ist Conference 


able to the plants. 
THE COVER PICTURE. We think it 


would be interesting to have some 
opinions on the cause of the wound 
in the tree pictured on this month's 
cover. The bark formation and lean 
of the trunk present some interesting 
possibilities. 


Heeding the call to reduce travel to an 
absolute minimum to aid in the vast 
problem of redeploying troops, officials 
of the National Shade Tree Conference 
have cancelled the twenty-first annuat 
meeting, which normally is held each 
August. This is the second wartime con- 


ference called off in answer to the gov- 
ernment’s request to patriotic American 
that travel be restricted. The Proceed- 
ings will be published as usual, and it 
is sincerely hoped that in 1946 there will 
be no war so that once again this valuable 
meeting can be resumed and that all ab- 
sent members will be back on deck. 
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George Perkins Clinton 


Famous Arborists Series No. 2 


6 
H P. MARSHALL 
. of Agriculture 
University 
Haven, Conn. 

Sj t seems increasingly the 
orde1 Under it the moon of 
the waxed. That of the 
gene! has waned to a phase 
that its who seem to see all 
and in the world of plants 
now tion. One of the last of 
this s aided so materially in 
laying foundation on which 
moder ture is built was George 
Perkit 

He w it Palo, Illinois on May 
7, 18¢ boy was redheaded and 
fond School, and helping 
both ind with the newspaper 
edited ther, kept him busy. He 
not « 1 to work, he learned 


to lik and to perform it with 


energ ithusiasm. 

In 188 ntered the University of 
Illin botany. Following his 
graduat 1890 he was appointed 
Assistant tanist at that institution. 
Fou the same University 
grant naster’s degree. He later 
studied at H ird University, receiving 
his doct gree in 1902. 

D ume year he became Bot- 
anist nnecticut Agricultural Ex- 
perime In this capacity he 
served uusly during thirty-five 
years. A if this service of particu- 


lar inte irborists is that he acted 


from 19 | his death on August 13, 
1937 three members of the 
highly Connecticut Tree Pro- 
tective ling Board. It was the 
first ; kind to be organized in 
this 

Th v confines of the State did 
not re nton’s botanical activities. 
At the t of the United States De- 
partn \griculture he studied dis- 
eases in Puerto Rico during 


1904. he was sent to Japan 
to yring back parasites of the 


gypsy He studied the chestnut 


blight South, and the willow 
scab and the Dutch elm dis- 
ease On three occasions he 
coll Europe. 

In to his numerous duties 
at the | ntal Station, he lectured 


on f ology at Yale University 


fro 126. He was an excel- 
lent his long years of re- 
search ld experience gave him a 
wealt rial from which to draw. 
He s rred to notes while lec- 
turing. |] spire the footsteps of his 





The late Dr. George 
Clinton Perkins, in a 
typical pose, just be- 
fore starting out on 
a field trip. These 
trips were one of Dr. 
Clinton’s few sources 


of relaxation. 


Photo courtesy the Author 


students he sometimes turned to four 
niches that were indelibly carved in his 
memory. Therein were placed, as gods, 
four mortals. These were the men who 
had inspired or best schooled him for 
his life work. Their names are illus- 
trious: M. B. Waite, T. J. Burrill, W. 
G. Farlow, and Roland Thaxter. When 
he spoke of them they seemed to step 
from their niches and walk and talk with 
him. However real he made them, he 
never lashed at them with the whip 
of criticism. That whip was reserved 
for chastening mortals. For his vener- 
ated quartet he outpoured only devotion. 
Is hero worship an infectious malady? 
Returned to their niches, the four gods 
seemed to the eyes of adoring students 
to merge clearly into one composite god: 
Clinton himself. To the students he was 
more than a teacher. He was a friend, 
a brother and a father as well. 

To the farmers Dr. Clinton had es- 
pecial appeal. He solved many plant dis- 
ease problems for them. Whenever pos- 
sible, rather than answering their in- 
quiries by mail, he visited them to look 


over their difficulties in the field. Con- 
trol studies were also made largely on 
the farms where the disease occurred. 
Such close contact made for mutual un- 
derstanding. 

If he called loudly for any member 
of his small but exceptionally able staff, 
the summons was obeyed without re- 
sentment. All knew that however harsh 
the sound, it came from a mouth whose 
corners were upturned in a smile. They 
served his every need gladly. 

No man was ever more worthy than 
was Dr. Clinton of the universal esteem 
and affection with which he was re- 
garded by all who really knew him. Un- 
fortunately, casual acquaintance some- 
times left a less favorable impression. 
In part this was due to the fact that he 
was modest to a fault. Dr. William L. 
Slate, Director of the Station, once said 
of him, “He was the most self-effacing 
man I have ever known.” The mere 
suggestion that the newspapers give pub- 
licity to any of his numerous contribu- 
tions made him shrink into his shell and 


(Continued on page 12-13) 
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Should Cavities Be Filled? 


By F. C. THomas 
Thomas Tree Experts 
Greensboro, N. C. 


The writer does not presume to be 
an authority on cavity treatment but 
rather, one who is anxious to learn all he 
can on the subject, and the following 
points that have been jotted down are 
not presented as irrefutable evidence that 
cavities should be filled but rather as 
thought provoking aspects of the ques- 
tion, which after lengthy contemplation 
on the matter (fifteen years to be exact), 
leaves me at a loss to understand what 
prompts certain responsible parties who 
may even be rightly considered as auth- 
orities on the subject to advocate, prac- 
tice and presumably believe in the open 
method of cavity treatment. 

Since this discussion is primarily to 
decide whether to fill or not to fill a tree 





Photos courtesy the Author 
The author touches up a finished fill on 


a Willow Oak (Q. phellos). 1947. 


cavity, no consideration will be given 
to the several filling materials that could 
be used for that purpose. To begin with, 
one of the largest and oldest tree com- 
panies in existence is of the oponion that 
it would be excellent practice to excavate 
and fill all sound pruning wounds over 
six inches in diameter. In view of the 
fact that from time to time various auth- 
orities on the subject of wound dressings 
have admitted that the perfect pruning 
compound has yet to be discovered, and 


since most of the readers of this maga- 
zine are men with a background of prac- 
tical experience in tree preservation work 
it seems rather unnecessary to point out 
that due to the fact that such wounds 
check open badly as the wood seasons, 
it is impractical and well nigh impos- 
sible to protect them effectively with a 
coat or two of paint. 

From close observation in the past I 
have noticed that real large pruning 
wounds of twelve or more inches in dia- 
meter rarely callus over completely be- 
fore active decay has set in, not with- 
standing regular and conscientious poli- 
cing of the work. Therefore it follows 
that the larger the wound, the greater 
the urgency for sealing it quickly and 
permanently. 


Seemingly it would be nothing short 
of common sense to remove a little of the 
sound healthy wood and seal the wound 
with a filling rather than continue re- 
painting it and eventually be faced with 
the necessity of cutting away several 
times the amount of wood to get rid of 
the decaying tissue that would have been 
necessary if the wound had been filled 
to start with. So much for filling unde- 
cayed wounds. 


Now let us consider a situation where 
the cavity already exists, and when the 
decay has been removed the tree is left 
decidedly weakened. In such a case we 
are faced with the problem of restoring 
to the tree as much of its structural 
strength that has been lost as is possible. 
This of course can be achieved to a cer- 
tain extent through the use of brace rods 
and it can often be augmented consid- 
erably by strategically placed cables, 
and to a still greater degree by install- 
ing a filling in the cavity. 

This filling incorporates several very 
important advantages, aside from the 
fact that it locks the brace rods and the 
tissues of the tree into an integral unit, 
it offers the advantage of providing the 
work with a more sightly and profession- 
al touch than would be the case if the 
cavity were left unfilled and the brace 
rods visible like ribs showing through an 
opening in the hide of a decaying animal. 

However, to my mind the most im- 
portant feature of all lies in the fact 
that nature seals a scientifically filled 
cavity in the shortest possible time. In 
most cases within a single growing sea- 
son as the accompanying pictures illus- 
trate. To enlarge on this point a bit 
let us suppose that in driving along a 
road we come to a deep ravine where 
the road forks. If we go to the right 
we can cross over on a bridge, if we 
go to the left the road leads down the 
bank and across the stream, then up the 


opposite bank. Which route is the quick- 
est? Across the bridge, of course. 

This example is paralleled by the prob- 
lem of whether to fill or not to fill a 
cavity. As a rule when the decay has 
been chiseled out, a good sized hole is 
left in the wood. This hole might be 
likened to the above mentioned ravine. 
When the open cavity technique is used, 
the roll of healing callus spring from the 
exposed cambium at the edges of the 
wound must of necessity travel down 
the sides or walls of the cavity and 
across the bottom, whereas if the cavity 
were filled properly, the healing callus 
would have but a fraction of an inch to 
travel before all of the exposed wood 
face would be covered and permanently 
protected against insect and fungus at- 
tack. 

It would appear that in many cases 
open cavity technique could hardly afford 





Willow Oak in 1943 showing splendid 
callus growth that has sealed edges 


of filling. 


the desired results under the most fa- 
vorable conditions. Let us suppose that 
a crotch has split. Of course in some 
instances the parts can be drawn together 
if caught soon enough after the dam- 
age occurs and if the bark is traced prop- 
erly and the tree is young and growing 
fast, the wound might heal over very 
nicely with no perceptible ill after ef- 
fects. Of course since there is no way 


(Continued on page 14) 
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rees Can Harmonize 


Photo by TREES 


Complete utilization of space! This is an example of a tree planted in the 


wrong place—on a corner, and too close to other utilities. 


The 


best interests of all are seriously endangered by this 
conflict between static and living objects. 


ter to your attention in order to add 
to the sorrows of any ardent tree lovers 
that may be among you, but to point out 
that the tree warden more than anyone 
else should be active in fostering an ef- 
fort for cooperation with the representa- 
tives of the other public services. In 
effect, all public servants who use the 
city streets are in the same boat, and as 
the boat becomes crowded, the people 
who are most likely to go overboard 
are the ones who should be leaders in 
an effort for an orderly seating arrange- 
ment that will allow room for all. 

The most obvious solution to this 
problem of overcrowding and _ interfer- 
ence is to enlarge the boat; in other 
words, to increase the effective width of 


the street. As has been indicated to you 
previously, this is done by planting the 
new trees back from the curb line on the 
abutters’ property. This scheme has many 
merits. It very materially increases the 
soil feeding area by removing roots from 
under the sidewalk and street, which 
are sealed against moisture with pav- 
ing, and placing them under a natural 
soil surface. Roots would not have to 
be cut when installing curbing or side- 
walk paving as is now the case. Electric 
wires and city fire and police wires 
would require only slight trimming if any 
at all. Trees would not be subject to 
traffic injury as they now are when lo- 
cated at the curb line. 

However, we must 


recognize that 





there are many cases where it is not feas- 
ible to locate trees in the lawn spaces 
and there are some objections to this 
practice. In many cases the houses are 
set so close to the street line that tree 
planting between the house and the side- 
walk is impractical. Perhaps your organ- 
ization can bring pressure to bear on 
Planning Boards, Street Commissions, or 
builders so that future houses will not 
be crowded close to street lines. I pre- 
sume there may also be some objection 
due to the fact that it is difficult to 
grow lawns under shade trees. Never- 
theless, we should make use of this idea 
wherever possible because the advant- 
ages so far outweigh the disadvantages. 

I believe there are further possibili- 
ties of cooperation and planning which 
can be developed to the mutual advan- 
tage of both the utilities and the shade 
trees. Selection of kigds of trees accord- 
ing to the space available offers very 
definite possibilities of reduction of in- 
terference. 

In the high class residential sections, 
where streets are fairly broad and the 
setback of houses is appreciable, a tall, 
arching tree could be used, perhaps elms 
or oaks. These trees should be planted 
on lawns in an area of this sort and 
hence the utilities’ lines will not inter- 
fere with the trunks or bodies of these 
trees and the foliage would be above the 
utility lines. In a planned ararngement 
of this sort, the utilities would only have 
occasion to interfere with trees to the 
extent of assuring themselves that dead 
wood or unsafe limbs over the lines were 
removed. 

In other residential areas, where the 
houses are closer to the street lines, a 
different solution to the problem must 
be found. In these cases coordination of 
planning between the foresters and the 
utilities is again the keynote to minimize 
interference. I believe that the forester 
on his part could select types of trees that 
are naturally small and in conjunction 
with the utilities work out a plan to 
trim and shape these trees while they 
are young so that they will never re- 
quire major cutting to keep them below 
the utilities’ high voltage wires. If you 
can work out such a program with your 
local utility representatives, perhaps they 
in turn will be able to justify assistance 
through adopting a policy of using forty- 
foot poles as the minimum height in these 
districts. Just how much can be done 
with the idea of selecting tree species and 
training them below utility line levels 
will have to be worked out primarily by 
you gentlemen who are tree experts, 
while we of the utility are not. We know 
that the Japanese maple is a small but 
very beautiful shade tree which never 
grows tall enough to seriously interfere 
with high voltage wires. It has the dis- 
advantage of being expensive. The Nor- 
way maple, while taller, could probably 
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be traingd so that line clearance need 
never invalve heavy cutting or tree dam- 
age. 

I understand that work is going on 
toward the development of dwarfed or 
stunted trees. This may lead to a wide 
range of selections. 

This idea may raise the objection that 
trees, to be beautiful, must be allowed to 
grow to their natural size and shape. 
My answer is that a small tree properly 
trimmed to a symmetrical shape is far 
more pleasing than a tall one of grotes- 
que shape because of heavy trimming. 
It seems to me that selection of species 
and care in shaping of trees as they grow 
would eliminate the need of heavy trim- 
ming. Again let me repeat that a pro- 
gram of long range cooperation between 
utilities, tree wardens and foresters, in- 
volving selection and training of trees 
can eliminate harmful cutting of the 
trees, and improved line clearance, and 
yet not increase costs. 

Every so often somone urges the in- 
stallation of underground construction 
as a cure-all for tree damage and elim- 
ination of overhead distribution troubles. 
Mr. Elmer, in his paper last year, point- 
ed out that the cost of underground 
construction is excessive and reflects up- 
on the public in rates ;the operating rec- 
ord of U.G. construction of distribution 
lines indicates that service reliability im- 
provement is doubtful and the abutters’ 
cost of the U. G. run on his own prop- 
erty builds up a serious hurdle for this 
type of construction. It has been our ex- 
perience also that more damage is done 
to trees by cutting of their roots to in- 
stall an underground conduit line than 
ever was done by proper trimming. In- 
stallation of cheaper types of U. G. con- 
struction, such as trenchlay or parkway 
cables without conduit protection, have 
poor operating records and are hard to 
repair when they do fail. The most 
difficult line to repair on our system 
after the hurricane was an all under- 
ground street lighting circuit. You would 
normally think that any construction 
placed underground would be free from 
tree or hurricane troubles. Before we 
could restore this particular cable to 
service, we repaired seventeen breaks in 
a space of seven hundred feet caused by 
the cable being broken where trees were 
uprooted. 

Another phase of the tree and electric 
line interference problem is the inter- 
ference of trees with street lighting. I 
notice that your program states that 
this subject will be discussed by another 
speaker so I will not comment on it 
other than to say that the conflict does 
exist; that it can be a very undesirable 
one; and once again I believe the best 
remedy is to establish closer cooperation 
between the parties planting trees and 
the agencies who determine the locations 
of the street lights. If planned coopera- 
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tion between these agencies can be estab- 
lished, I feel confident that we can have 
both shade trees and proper street light- 
ing. 7 

In summarizing, let me point out that 
the thoughts expressed in the previous 
paragraphs of this paper lead us to the 
following conclusions: 

Until now the problems presented by 
conflicts between trees and other public 
service agencies have been handled on 
a day-to-day basis; very little has been 
done about alleviating the conflicts un- 
til they have occurred; then they have 
been remedied by whatever method 

seemed to be expedient for the case at 

hand. This remedy has been at ap- 
preciable cost; of varying degrees of 
effectiveness and only temporary. 

We should look for a better answer 
to our common problem; one that is 
based on minimizing the tree and wire 
conflicts for the entire life of the tree 
rather than for one or two growing 
seasons; an answer based on a common 
understanding of planned space reserva- 
tions for trees and utility lines. Such 
a plan cannot be possible unless it is 
based upon close cooperation between 
the foresters and utility representatives. 
I solicit your consideration of an earn- 

est effort to establish and foster such a 
program of close cooperation. 





City Gives Tree Course 

CLEVELAN D—Cleveland is deter- 
mined to regain its prewar title of “For- 
est City.”” Arthur L. Munson, city prop- 
erties director of the nation’s sixth larg- 
est metropolis, has announced that men 
interested in tree culture will be offered 
88 1-2 cents an hour while they are 
learning. 





“Deenate” 

The Du Pont Company announced 
recently that the trade-mark for its ag- 
ricultural insecticide containing DDT 
is ‘““Deenate,” and that compounds con- 
taining the powerful war-developed pest 
control product will be ready for fruit 
and vegetable growers as soon as reduc- 
tion of military demands will permit. 
DDT ouput is now confined to experi- 
mental and military uses. 

The announcement pointed out that 
DDT in pure form is not efficient as 
an insecticide. It has to be combined 
with proper carriers for the particular 
job to be done. 





Elms Planted In 1845 

YARMOUTH, Me.—Hundreds of 
stately century-old elms that line Yar- 
mouth’s quiet streets are the result of 
one day’s work. May 1, 1845, was pro- 
claimed a holiday in Yarmouth and all 
the men and boys went into the woods 
and dug up elm saplings which they 
transplanted. 
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Frost Injury To Trees’ 


Cold Weather May Initiate or Supplement Tree Damage 


\. McKENZIE 


of Botany, Massachu- 
e, Amherst, Mass. 


Ss cause a variety of 
many kinds of trees 
ited also with some 
Frosts occur in au- 


sts, in Winter as winter 


g as late frosts. Some 
normally continue to 
re frozen; others, like 
injured by early frosts 
by alternating near 
newhat higher temp- 
rts of trees, foliage, 





some other hardwoods, cold causes shed- 
ding of cork bark without evidence of 
serious injury. Frost cracks in both the 
conifers and hardwoods occur commonly 
at the base of the trunk and may ex- 
tend up the trunk several feet. A loud 
report often accompanies the extension 
of the crack. Cracks may be closed with 
callus growth in warm weather, but may 
be subject to repeated opening under 
appropriate conditions of recurring cold 
or wind. The “frost rib” or ridge seen 
commonly on tree trunks is the result. 
Penetration of ground by frost to a 
great depth is widely recognized as 
troublesome. But under less clearly de- 
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image caused by late frost on May 19, 


2. White Ash, 3. Sycamore, 4. Butternut, 
4 Hickory. Note higher elm foliage at 


Fig. 3. 


ight which escaped serious damage. 


its, branches and the 
red by frosts accord- 
nd other conditions. 
rost, the cambium or 
ler the bark may be 
ltered to produce a so- 

variable but charac- 


\ccording to the degree 


may be killed around 
partially 
rrence of cankers. In 
not too severe, dam- 


ed to the formation of 
large tie 


s. In 


sycamore and 


fined conditions frost may be only a fac- 
tor, although perhaps a determining one, 
in a sequence of developments. Sudden 
and relatively severe cold after a warm 
period in autumn may perform injury 
on tender tissue. Similarly, damage may 
occur on soft growth in fall accompany- 
ing heavy application of fertilizer. Low 
vitality following attacks of fungus dis- 
eases and insect pests or unfavorable 
growing conditions, according to reports, 
may predispose trees to frost injury. 
Conversely, fungus or insect attack may 
follow primary frost damage. Other 


conditions favoring frost injury include 
scanty soil covering, lack of organic mat- 
ter, light mulching, insufficient snow 
cover in winter, and exposure to high 
winds. 

In the spring of 1944, Massachusetts 
was subjected to a damaging frost on 
May 19, this being the second time in 
37 years that extensive spring frost in- 
jury to trees has occurred. At Am- 
herst, the maximum temperature was 
85 degrees on May 17. The following 
day the highest temperature was 58 de- 
grees and the lowest temperature the 
morning of May 19 was 30 degrees. 
Lower temperatures were reported in 





Photos courtesy Massachusetts State College 


Same as Fig. 1 after frost damaged leaves were 
replaced by new foliage. 


some parts of the State. Hardwoods 
were severely affected. In valleys, entire 
trees (Fig. 1, photographed June 6, 
1944) were defoliated, while on higher 
ground damage was restricted to foliage 
of lower branches (Fig. 2, photographed 
June 6, 1944). Although frost was very 
destructive of foliage, affected trees pro- 
duced new leaves later in the season. In 
Figure 3 (photographed September 18, 
1944 and Figure 4 (photographed Sep- 
tember 18, 1944) the trees shown in 
Figures 1 and 2 have “recovered.” Many 
fruit trees were severely injured, and 
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Fig. 2. Frost damage limited to lower 
part of Pignut tree. 
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the year’s peach crop was decimated. 
Tender opening growth of small conifers 
was killed in such a manner that later 
in the season trees showed symptoms sug- 
gesting insect infestation and in some 
cases fungus infection. 

Silvicultural studies have indicated 
certain sound practices for control of 
frost injury in forests. Grassland may 
be avoided for planting of certain spe- 
cies. Protection by overstory growth may 
be given seedlings which are most likely 
to suffer damage. Some trees are recog- 
nized as frost resistant and may be used 
appropriately in low pockets where frost 
is expected. Racial differences within 
species may be important and trees may 
not survive ‘as well, other things being 
equal, if submitted to an average sum- 
mer temperature lower than that of par- 
ents. Repeated annual subjection to late 
frosts is known to result in stunted, 
bushy growth of some conifers and tree 
selection practices and protective mea- 
sures are advisable if frosts are expected 
in an area. The arborist already has 
means of protecting trees not feasible 
for the forester, such as the use of mul- 
ches, shields and covers. Whether any 
of the methods of the forester have value 
for the arborist may merit some study. 
1. Contribution Number 561 of the Massachusetts 

Agricultural Experiment Station. 








Fig. 4. Same as Fig. 2 after frost dam- 
aged leaves were replaced by new foliage. 





The Frost of April 23, 1945 


By STanLey W. BroMLEy 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
Stamford, Connecticut 


On the morning of April 23, 1945 
many of the northeastern states were vis- 
ited by a killing frost the fullest extent of 
which is yet to be felt. The freezing of 
tender leaf tissues and blossoms was 
especially serious following the lush 
growth from the unusually warm and 
early season. In Connecticut June wea- 
ther was experienced in March. 

On the grounds of the Bartlett Tree 
Research Laboratories, North Stamford, 
Conn., the thermometer registered a low 
of 24° F. 

From the Weather Bureau, United 
States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., it was learned that Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts and Wilmington, 
Delaware both recorded a low of 29 
F that morning indicating the extensive- 
ness of the area involved in the frost. 

The following trees on the laboratory 
grounds showed all the new growth to 
be blasted. Chinese Chestnut, Bartlett 
Chestnut, Heartnut, Kentucky Coffee 
Tree, Honey Locust, Kolreuteria, Eng- 
lish Walnut, Mulberry, Catalpa, ‘Gink- 
go, Black Walnut, Pecan, Sycamore, 
Ash, Tulip Tree, Tupelo, Japanese Ma- 
ple, Chinese Cork Tree, Chinese Scholar 


Tree, European Tree Alder, Wisteria, 
Maackia, Oriental Oaks, Oriental Ash, 
Magnolia and Holly. The new growth 
on the following hedges and shrubs was 
frosted; Yew, Andromeda, Barberry and 
Forsythia. 

In the case of large trees, many Pin 
Oaks showed the leaves on the lower 
half of the tree blasted while the top 
escaped. No frost injury was noted on 
sugar maple or American Elm, although 
expanding buds of slippery elm were 


blasted. 


The effect on developing fruit was 
varied. Most of the cherries seemd to 
come through with a light set of fruit. 
In the case of different varieties of the 
peaches, one tree showed all the calyces 
blasted while the next tree developed a 
light fruit set. A considerable percent 
of the apple set was frosted—more seri- 
ously in the lower portions of the trees 
than near the top. A complicating factor 
in the frost damage were the high winds 
of a few days previous which had a des- 
iccating effect in drying out tender leaf 
tissues. Along the Sound at Stamford 
there was very little frost injury as the 
temperature here was about 45° F in 
most places. The grounds of the Bart- 
lett Tree Research Laboratories are lo- 
cated about eight miles north of the 


Sound with an elevation of over 400 
feet. There is frequently a spread of 10 
between conditions here and on _ the 
Sound. 


Holly Society 
Formed 


Greatly increased interest, and activi- 
ty, in the growing of Holly for orna- 
mental purposes has led to the call by 
Mr. H. W. Dengler for the formation of 
the Maryland Holly Society. 

Mr. Dengler is Extension Forester at 
the University of Maryland. 

Some of the objectives for the Society 
are: to promote research in the various 
cultural and physiological aspects of 
growing Holly; to locate, evaluate, select 
and designate superior clones, selections 
and/or named varieties of Holly; to 
investigate and to promote the wise use 
of growing Holly on lands unsuited to 
arable crops. 





Interested persons may contact Mr. 
Dengler for more details, at College 


Park, Md. 
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‘Photos by Carl Metz 


Fig. 1. General form of the yellow- 
flowered Magnolia. This tree is 25 feet 
high and is growing in Columbia, 8. C. 


ers, it is hoped this tree will receive 
trials in many locations far removed 
from its native Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. The State Forestry Department 
can render a fine service by collecting all 
available seed and disseminating it to all 
interested parties, who in turn should 
report, from time to time, on the prog- 


the field might well have occupied the 
entire time of any ordinary worker. Over 
and above this he made many critical 
mycological determinations for experts 
the world over. In spite of these burdens 
he always found time to conduct an enor- 
mous amount of research himself, and 
to supervise that conducted by his as- 
sociates and students. Confronted by any 
task that seemd certain to exhaust even 
his endurance, he whipped himself and 
finished the race in the spurt demanded 
of his highly nervous body by his in- 
domitable will. 

The energy of the man was well dis- 
played when he collected. He knew 
exactly where to go to find whatever he 
sought. Having arrived on the site he 
seemed to draw fungi from thin air, 
much as a magician draws rabbits from 
a hat. However poor the collecting, 
it was only a matter of minutes before 
he had everyone who accompanied him 
loaded down with his specimens. When 
collecting he scorned special field at- 
tire. He wore an old business suit. No 
vasculum hung around his neck. A pock- 
etful of paper bags, a pair of pruning 
shears or a stout knife, and a hand lens 


Rare Yellow Magnolia Recorded 


Fig. 2. Upper leaves, held by Nan 
Schaeffer, a charming young Southern 
belle, are from the crown of the tree. 
Lower leaves, right hand, are from 
sprouts at base. 


ress of the new plants to the Forestry 
department. This should provide some 
worthwhile data as well as a valuable 
flowering tree to the gardens, parks, and 
streets of America. 

(1) Manual of the Trees of North America. C. 

S. Sargent. 
(2) Trees of America. D. J. Browne. 


were the only equipment he carried. The 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) 
shows him as he was leaving his car to 
begin collecting. Once engaged in this 
pursuit, such trifling matters as time 
and space ceased to exist. Since he was 
especially fond of working dense forests, 
he had to be watched closely or he would 
get lost. No one who had ever previous- 
ly accompanied him on one of these 
jaunts expected to arrive home for sup- 
per much before midnight. 


The youthfulness of the man was 
amazing. His slight but wiry figure 
never became pot-bellied or bent. His 
thick thatch of curly, dark chestnut hair 
showed no grey. The buoyancy and en- 
thusiasm of youth displayed itself in his 
thinking, his speech, his movement, and 
his smile. He never lost his splendid 
sense of humor. It seemed to keep him 
young. He never outgrew a boyish crav- 
ing for sweets, and consumed enormous 
quantities of sugar in the form of candy, 
ice cream soda and rich desserts. 


The man was generous to an extreme. 
He was generous with his time and his 
money. He was generous to his family 








and to the man on the street. He loved 
to really live well and to see the other 
man live well. 

Many of Dr. Clinton’s scientific con- 
tributions were mycological, or were in 
pathological fields not directly related 
to trees. Diseases of such Solanaceous 
plants as the potato, tobacco, and toma- 
to interested him greatly, especially the 
blights of these plants caused by the 
fungus Phytophthora. He was the first 
to obtain oospores of this fungus in pure 
culture. His greatest interest was in the 
smuts. With him they were a lifelong 
study. On this group he was one of the 
world’s leading authorities. Since smuts 
make no problem for the arborist, we 
are more interested in his studies of a 
closely related group, the rusts, which 
cause much damage to trees. 

Although firmly convinced in his own 
mind that fungi were a more important 
cause of plant troubles than were in- 
sects, Dr. Clinton seemed almost in- 
consistently loathe to actually point an 
accusing finger at any specific fungus 
and term it definitely a parasite. If the 
entomologist would not take upon his 
broad shoulders the burden of responsi- 
bility for an unknown plant injury by 
claiming it caused by some associated 
insect, Dr. Clinton turned scrupulously 
to exhaust the possibility of physiological 
or mechanical causes. Most carefully of 
these he weighed the possibility of winter 
injury. That this led to an increased 
accuracy of his scientific findings and 
carried him over_many a pitfall is not 
to be doubted. Well might this proced- 
ure be emulated. 

This system, however, was not infal- 
lible in the case of chestnut blight. The 
disease swept the East. No established 
means of rational pathological control 
were known to use against it. The caus- 
al fungus was not immediately recogniz- 
able as an introduced parasite. In fact, 
it was so closely relateed to certain rather 
inocuous native forms that time was re- 
quired to even develop a technique that 
would differentiate the species. Our best 
pathologists and mycologists worked 
jointly to put together so difficult a jig- 
saw puzzle. Dr. Clinton reached for a 
piece and threw it into place. To him, 
and to many others, it seemd to fit. It 
was his favorite piece—‘‘winter injury.” 
He did make some concession by scratch- 
ing out that name and writing “the 
effect of weather.” Had that single 
piece been placed by a less skilled hand, 
it might much sooner have been rear- 
ranged and the puzzle completed. Even 
with Dr. Clinton making it, the play 
did not go unchallenged. Federal experts 
opposed it bitterly, and eventually proved 
that they were correct. 

Severeal years passed. Personal feel- 
ings still ran high. They fairly throbbed 
when Dr. Clinton tried his skill on an- 
other imported puzzle—white pine blis- 
ter rust. In so doing he had scooped his 
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opponents by demonstrating that its in- 
fection of pines was initiated through 
leaves rather than stems. The scores 
were even. 

Dr. Clinton’s last major contribution 
of especial interest to arborists was his 
well-rounded study of the willow scab. 
As was true of much of his investiga- 
tion, this work was performed and writ- 
ten jointly with Dr. Florence A. Mc- 
Cormick who assisted him faithfully and 
capably during many years. 

Dr. Clinton was well known to arbor- 
ists as a staunch supporter of the Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference. He was 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Fifth Con- 
terence. He presented a paper entitled 
“Mechanical Injuries” at the First Con- 
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ference. Two addresses, ‘““Willow scab- 
blight” and “Some effects of drought 
on shade trees,’ appear in the published 
proceedings of the Fifth and Seventh 
Conferences, respectively. He was a fre- 
quent and highly appreciated speaker at 
meetings of the Conecticut Tree Protec- 
tive Association and was deeply interest- 
ed in the growth and development of 
that society. 


Dollars Hang On Tree 
GILLETTE, Wyo.—Harold Man- 
kin, 11, saw a leather pouch hanging 
from a tree, and decided it would be 
good leather to make a sling-shot. He 
took it home, opened it and found sev- 
eral hundred dollars. 
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Gilling Cauilies 


i from page 7) 


of kee] laden rain water from 
penetrat bottom of the split 
regardl perfectly the parts are 
drawn t we must assume that 
decay established itself even 
thoug! nd heals perfectly and 
no furth is noted. But what 
about avity where consider- 
able t eady been destroyed by 
decay? there is far less chance 
for su yn to callus over com- 
pletel ugh the wound were 
or the s pe commonly known 
as as Then too, what of 
the ins into the ground 
such > scar? If the wound 
is vel re is small chance of 
its clos decay attacks and es- 
pecial id level where air, wa- 
ter and ine to make conditions 
ideal fe 

Gree rmer city park super- 
intendent, M G. Williams, who is 


an ardent r of leaving ’em open 


seen opinion that it is best 
to lea such a way that the 
condit wound can be readily 
observe he felt that there was 
no tel was going on behind 
some fillings that looked 
so neat That’s all fine and 
dand ller Brush man would 
say, like to mention a the- 
ory I have found to be 
more roborated in Felt and 
Rank nd Diseases of Orna- 
mental nd Shrubs, Page 97. I 
have when telephone poles 
are b d, the lower portion or 
butt « which has been six or 
more rround and largely cut 
off fro is decayed very little 
if at the portion at the 
ground re air, soil and water 
mingl had nearly con- 
sumed t \nother example can be 
found ng lumber and noting 


how the s f decay in knots seems 


to have sted as soon as the trees 
growtl opening and cut off 
the s If it is necessary to 
prevent reaching the exposed 
wood t re seems to be little 
roon that sealing the wound 
with a he only possible answer. 

The nly time that the writer 
has open cavity work 
was ‘e of a client who has 
a nortl nd who had been con- 
verted t ity work by a company 
who se trees in Connecticut. 
Since | it the cavities that we 
treated ifilled in spite of my 
protests ed all future respon- 
sibilit cess of the work and 
went a he job was done very 


conscient y and considerable time was 
spent 1g up the wood surfaces 





Details of partly filled cavity. Complet- 
ed section, beginning of new section, and 
brace rod are shown. 


perfectly before disinfecting and water- 
proofing was undertaken. Upon leav- 
ing the operation I made it a point to 
explain the absolute necessity of policing 
the work, but a year later when his at- 
tention was called to the need of re- 
painting the cavities, procrastination 
emerged as the winner and the second 
year likewise. The war with its attend- 
ant shortage of manpower then put an 
end to my sales activities, so it is not at 
all difficult to guess what the result of 
leaving them open will be in this case, or 
as I see it in hundreds or even thousands 
of others where the arborist fails 
(through no fault of his own) to obtain 
the clients cooperation in doing the fol- 
low-up work so vitally necessary where 
the cavities are not filled. And I am 
sure no one will deny that we all have 
an abundance of non-cooperative clients 
in our files. I know of a very wealthy 
man near Winston Salem who patronizes 
a company that advocates open cavity 
treatment and have seen cavities on this 
place with the wood surfaces deeply 
cracked and scarcely a trace of the orig- 
inal pruning compound remained and 
although work had been done on parts 
of the estate every year or two, there 
seems to have been an astounding lack 
of follow-up work where it was needed 
most. The question in my mind is, just 
where has the owner of the property 
gained anything by the money he spent 
on this work?. 

Another point or two that puzzles me 
is the manner in which the operator is 
going to repaint the interior of such 
cavities when the roll of callus has reach- 
the stage, as it quckly would in long nar- 





row cavities, where it would be difficult 
or even impossible to reach inside to re- 
move the wet leaves and other trash 
that invariably collects in such places and 
expect to be able to do a good job of 
repainting, much less to have a clean dry 
surface on which to apply the paint. 
Then, too, as we all know, the aver- 
age wound seems to heal far more rap- 
idly during the first two or three years 
than it does thereafter, which in my 
opinion adds up to the fact that it is 
impractical to expect most large wounds, 
much less cavities to callus over perfectly 
before decay re-establishes itself or borers 
have cut through the painted surface and 
rendered its protection imperfect. 

After all, the exponents of open and 
filled cavity technique can’t both be right 
and for the good of everyone in the pro- 
fession it behooves us to get together and 
arrive at a definite conclusion once and 
for all, whether TO FILL OR NOT 
TO FILL. 

(Editor’s Note: What is your opin- 
ion? Send it in and we will re-hash this 
interesting subject in forthcoming issues. 
Send pictures whenever possible. ) 





Russians Growing 
Smooth Pine Trees 

SALEM, Ore.—A method of grow- 
ing pine trees which are free from knots 
discovered by Russian foresters, is re- 
ported by The Forest Log, publication 
of the Oregon State Board of Forestry. 

Logs of 20 feet or more, completely 
without knots, can be obtained, the pa- 
per says, by allowing the small tree to 
develop a bushy growth near the ground 
until it is eight years old. 

From then on, all branches budding 
out above this level are pinched off as 
soon as they are discovered. The lower 
bushy growth is sufficent for nourish- 
ment of the tree. 

When it was tall enough to furnish 
a log 20 or so feet in length, a bushy 
top is allowed to develop on the tree, 
and it continues to grow. But no 


branches, and thus no knots, then de- 
velop in the middle space, leaving a 
stretch of smooth lumber. 
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Relation of Complete Facts to Diagnosis 


By Hoiits Howe 
City Forester, Baltimore, Md. 


Just as is the case in the practice of 
medicine, complete facts are indispens- 
able to the accurate diagnosis of tree 
ailments. The medical doctor must as- 
certain certain information, sometimes 
embarrassing to the sensitive, in order 
to arrive at the cause of any severe com- 
plication. 

A veterinarian will maintain that his 
is a more difficult problem than that 
of the practitioner who ministers to hu- 
man ills, because the dumb creature he 
is called upon to treat cannot describe 
his feelings. How much more this is true 
with respect to trees and plants will be 
made manifest by prolonged practice. 
The tendency of some tree-owners to 
withhold certain facts, either deliberate- 
ly or through thoughtlessness, may re- 
flect on the ability of the arborist unless 
he is quite exhaustive in his search for 
clues. 

Whether we realize it or not, most 
tree-men have a more or ‘less definite 
routine that is followed in diagnosis. An 
outline of sucha procedure has been most 
ably suggested by such authorities as 
Dr. P. P. Pirone in his book, ‘“Mainten- 
ance of Shade and Ornamental Trees” 
(Oxford University Press) and Dr. D. 
S. Welsh, in the official organ of the 
National Shade Tree Conference, ‘“Ar- 
borists’ News’ (Vol. VI., Page 18). 

One noteworthy example should serve 
to illustrate the importance of complete 
information and show that it is not al- 
ways readily obtainable. Even now, aft- 
er two or three years, the solution to 
the particular problem involved would 
appear to be debatable. 

The tree in question was a weeping 
willow, about ten inches in diameter and 
forty feet in height, that had been 
grown from a post-like cutting set at the 
end of a garden, the central feature of 
which was a modest pool surrounded by a 
grass area bordered with shrubs, peren- 
nials and annuals. Until now this tree 
had been a most important feature of 
the design. 

The time was mid-summer and the 
tree was in full foliage, but the leaves 
were a deep tan. There was no indica- 
tion of canker and the omnipresent bor- 
ers did not occur in sufficent numbers 
to have caused the condition. 

The inner bark was oxidized complete- 
ly around the trunk. There was no prox- 
imity to a drain or gas line. The con- 
dition of the grass and other vegetation 
was normal. There had been no spray- 
ing done nor any fire nearby. Every- 
thing pointed to a faulty soil condition 
but no fertilizer, weed-killer or other 
“known’’ substance had been employed. 


Anticipating a visit from a prominent 
plant pathologist, with whom many of 
the readers of ‘Trees’ would be ac- 
quainted, on the following day, it seemed 
probable that an early solution to the 
problem would be forthcoming. The 
above-mentioned authority was at a loss 
to know the cause of failure, however, 
with the information at hand. 

The lady who owned the tree, being 
an acquaintance of a sort desirable to 
please, a third visit was decided upon. 
She was a prominent garden club mem- 
ber and active in civic betterment work. 
She possessed an unusual sense of artis- 
tic appreciation, but the many demands 
on her time precluded the possibility of 
actual ‘‘dirt’’ gardening. 

Upon close observation it was noted 
that the borders were indifferently plant- 
ed, many species being repeated and ap- 
parently collected from kindly garden 
associates. “They were accented with 
graceful vases, charming statuettes and 
interesting rock-specimens. 

The well-designed pool had a pleas- 
ing outline and its coping was embellish- 
ed with balanced potted plants. What 
had until now escaped observation was 
the fact that there were no fish or aqua- 
tic plants, but the water was clear. Its 
blue color, however, was not due to the 


pool’s interior finish. Inquiry elicited 
the information that it had been com- 
mon practice to place a quantity of laun- 
dry blueing in the water from time to 
time “to keep it clear.”” If this were not 
the cause of the trouble, it was at least 
under suspicion. 

Upon inquiry at our municipal Bureau 
of Standards, it was advised that usually 
a certain proportion of oxalic acid is em- 
ployed to stabilize solutions of ferric 
ferrocyanide as in laundry blueing; its 
lethal effect on all forms of plant and 
animal life involving dehydration, among 
other pathological processes which ensue. 
This information seemed pertinent, to 
say the least. 

From another source giving patent 
formula for laundry blueing, the infor- 
mation was characteristically vague. The 
usual “for example’ employed in the 
description disclosed the use of ammon- 
ium sulphate impregnated with a small 
percentage of ‘acid blue dye.” The am- 
monium sulphate would appear to be 
beneficial to plant growth, perhaps. 

Still another reference on dyes de- 
scribed commercial aniline blue dyes as 
a mixture so complex (tri-sulfonates of 
tri-phenyl para-rosanilin (C. 1. 706) and 
di-phenyl rosanilin) that they should be 


(Continued on page 18) 
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‘State T 

P ho have learned of the 
rec the National Arbor 
Day ( to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral | States, are very much 
ent rospect of a new series 
of s ng “‘state trees.” 

p 3 was made that a series 
of f or less stamps, what- 
ever V 1e decision of the Post- 
office D ent, be issued each year, 
in t which National Arbor 
Day the last Friday in 
Ap! 

Tl would assure some 
splen for this significant 
day, wv ld be sustained for a 
numb The proposal has 
bee e Mr. Robert E. Han- 
neg ointed Postmaster Gen- 
efi 

to the appeal for a uni- 
fied ice of Arbor Day on the 
last | \pril, made to the Gov- 
ern tes early this spring was 
vel and the possibilities 
for irger participation next 
yeal ight. 

E] Governors responded to 
the r a unified Arbor Day 
sent ring by Dr. Richard P. 


ree’ Stamps Proposed 


For National Arbor Day 


White, executive secretary of the Am- 
erican Nurserymen’s Association, Dr. L. 
C. Chadwick, executive secretary of the 
National Shade Tree Conference, Will 
O. Doolittle, evecutive secretary of the 
American Institute of Park Executives 
and Edward H. Scanlon, Editor of Trees 
Magazine. Judging from other letters 
received, next year should show a mini- 
mum of at least twenty-four states ob- 
serving National Arbor Day on the last 
Friday in April. 

The Governors and the states they en- 
rolled under the National Arbor Day 
banner this year are; Gov. Colgate W. 
Darden, Virginia; Gov. Ben Laney, Ar- 
kansas; Gov. Harry F. Kelly, Michigan; 
Governor Raymond E. Baldwin, Con- 
necticut; Gov. M. Q. Sharpe, South 
Dakota; Governor Ralph I. Gates, Indi- 
ana; Gov. John J. Dempsey, New Mex- 
ico; Gov. C. W. Meadows, West Vir- 
ginia; Gov. E. P. Carville, Nevada: 
Gov. Charles C. Gossett, Idaho; Gov. 
Simeon §. Willis, Kentucky. Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey had already pro- 
claimed the same date for the lower 
half of New York in advance of the 
appeal. In addition to this very encour- 
aging response a number of other Gov- 


ernors expressed their approval of the 
movement and several indicated their 
willingness to effect a change’ of state 
statutes in order to conform in the fu- 
ture. 

Here is a place where each of you 
readers can render a service to your pro- 
fession and to yourself by helping in 
this effort to give horticulture one of 
its greatest boosts. Write your Gover- 
nor today and ask him to respond to 
the next appeal to establish THE LAST 
FRIDAY IN APRILas Arbor Day. 

The possibilities for nation wide pub- 
licity that would result from a majority 
adoption by the states of a uniform date 
would be legion. The good that would 
accrue to America in the creation of a 
more tree-minded and_ beauty-minded 
people would be incalculable. You will 
be doing a fine service if you do your 
part in helping to establish this signifi- 
cant date. Write your Governor today 
and ask everyone you know to write 
him; your Chamber of Commerce; your 
Mayor, and as many of your clients and 
friends as you can contact. Drop a line 
to- the Editor of Trees, if you are in- 
terested in engaging in this splendid 
movement for the advancement of trees. 








—National Arbor ‘Day States - I0G5 
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Lack of time and material precludes 
a detailed review of the scientific de- 
velopments in many phases of Arbori- 
culture. Hence this column is confined 
largely to recent work on tree diseases. 

Arborists along the East coast are still 
faced with the Dutch elm disease prob- 
lem. Although little has been said or 
written about it during wartime, the disease 
is still with us and continues as a major 
cause of death of many fine old elms. An 
important manner by which the causal fun- 
gus is spread is by means of scolytid beetles 
emerging from woodpiles. For those aborists 
who prefer to see pictures rather than read 
a lot of dry text and still get the idea on 
what its all about, I suggest the excellent bul- 
letin by Rex and Middletown (1). For an 
additional material on the same disease, I 
refer readers to the article by Tyler (2) who 
reports that the air temperatures exert a 
marked influence on the development of the 
disease. Tyler’s report, based on artificially 
inoculated potted elms shows that tempera- 
tures ranging from 15 to 29° C generally 
favor disease development whereas the disease 
was definitely retarded at temperatures rang- 
ing from 32 to 37° C or from 9.5 to 12° C. 

While on the subject of elm diseases 
we must not overlook the even more 
destructive virus disease, phloem necro- 
sis, which is prevalent in most states bordering 
the Ohio river basis. A preliminary report by 
Swingle et al, states that on the basis of re- 
sistance tests in progress since 1942, there 
is hope that certain elm seedlings and clones 
are resistant to phloem necrosis. They also 
report that some natural hybrids between 
Ulmus fulva and U. pumila seems to be re- 
sistant too. While this work is not conclusive 
it appears to offer a possible solution to a 
real knotty problem. Breeding and selecting 
for disease resistance involves long and pain- 
staking work so our best wishes go to these 
U.S.D.A. researchers. 

Incidentally arborists acquainted with 
him will be happy to hear that Dr. Cur- 
tis May has been placed in charge of 
shade tree research work for the U.S.D.A. I 
know of no better man who could have been 
picked for the job and I can predict (with- 
out taking much of a chance) that we can 
expect some good, sound, fundamental re- 
search from his department in the postwar 
period. As I see it, this appointment means 
that the “powers that be” in Washington now 
appreciate the fact that shade also 
belong in our national set-up. 

Hvypoxylon canker is the most import- 
ant disease of poplar in the Lake states. 
An excellent paper on many phases of 
this disease is that by Gruenhagen (4). The 
causal fungus is primarily a wound parasite, 
that is, it enters most commonly through 
branch and trunk wounds. Because cankered 
trees in woods are a continual source of 
inoculum for any healthy poplars in the 
neighborhood, Gruenhagen suggests removal 
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and burning of conkered trees where the 
value of the stand justifies the expense. 

Still another grand American tree, the 
sugar maple, appears to be menaced by 
a fungus disease. This new disease, 
called “sapstreak” by Hepting (5) because 
it produces grey to red radial streaks and wa- 
tersoaked areas in the wood, has been killing 
large numbers of sugar maples near Ashville, 
North Carolina. The causal fungus is known 
as Endoconidiophora virescens and is undis- 
tinguishable from the common sapstain fun- 
gus on hardwood lumber. How widespread 
the disease is, cannot be difinitely stated as 
yet. Hepting points out “Any disease that 
works so rapidly that a 20-inch tree can be 
killed in 3 years by (fungus) inoculations in 
three small holes in the trunk must be con- 
sidered potentially dangerous.” To this state- 
ment, Hepting’s schoolmate from ‘Far Above 


Cayuga’s Waters’ days says “Amen.” 
REFERENCES 
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A Cubic Inch of Wood 


Dr. Carl C. Forsaith of the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University, gives 
some astonishing facts about wood. A cubic 
inch of white pine, weight for weight, is 
stronger than common steel. When it is air 
dried it will support the weight of nearly 242 
tons lengthwise of the grain, although three- 
quarters of its volume is air. 

The: block contains between four and five 
million cells of a certain type called “tra- 
cheids.” 

If placed end to end these cells would reach 
more than ten miles. White pine has three 
other kinds of cells. Organic matter consti- 
tutes approximately 99 per cent of the wood. 
Also there is to be found in it one-third of all 
known elements. Less than one per cent is 
mineral matter and that is what is left in 
ash when the wood is burned. This comes 
from the soil. 


3. Phytopath. 35 (No. 6) 489. 1945. 
4. Phytopath 35 (No. 1) 72. 1945. 
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Phytopath 34 (No. 12) 


1069. 1944. 


and many other noxious weeds 
easily, safely, completely, 
at low cost per acre with 
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HORTICULTURAL DIVISION, AMBLER, PA 





Firms Advertising in TREES Are Reliable; It Pays to Patronize Them, 
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Facts In Diagnosis 
(Continued from page 15) 


regarded as a group whose composition 
varies and there is no method of control- 
ling the process of manufacture to yield 
a constant product. The particular mix- 
ture involved in the case under diagnosis 
may even have carried some coal tar 
product quite toxic to trees, but this 
seems somewhat doubtful. 

It is advised that Prussian blue, as 
such, is neutral and not easily hydrolized. 
As a mater of fact, it has been used to 
produce tinting in certain perennials. 

Therefore it would seem that the 
trouble would be due to the acid of the 
“acid blue dye” and that the toxic prop- 
erties of oxalic acid, even in comparative- 
period of time was the direct cause of 
the death of the tree in question. The 
fact that the grass and other plants were 
not immediately affected was due to the 
depth at which seepage from the pool 
took place. Few masonry or even con- 
crete pools are water-proof. If a steel 
tank had been used, the damage would 
deubtless not have occurred. 

It will be remembered that the tree 
was of good size—ten inches by forty 
feet. The concentration of toxic ma- 
terial could become considerable over 
the several years necessary to produce a 
tree of this size. 

Some may be in disagreement as to 
the probability of the foregoing solution 
being the correct one. At any rate, it is 


Five Trees Vying For 


‘State Tree’ Honor 


LINCOLN, Neb.—The “tree situation” in 
Nebraska, home of the Arbor Day movement, 
suddenly has become acute. 

At present, five trees are in the running 
for the title of ‘state tree,’ and new entries 
may appear at any time. Only two species, 
however, the hackberry and the cottonwood, 
have been proposed in the State Legislature as 
candidates for the honor. 

It all began recently when Sen. Charles 
Tvrdik, Omaha, discovered that Nebraska, 
then officially nicknamed “tree planter,” had 
no state tree. To correct this deficiency, he 
modestly introduced a bill to designate the 


hackberry as such. 

“We don’t like it!” was the immediate 
reaction of State Agricultural College offi- 
cials and tree enthusiasts. 


The cottonwood quickly was suggested by 
Extension Forrester Earl G. Maxwell, who 
asserted it is “head and shoulders” above all 
other trees in the state. Sen. Ernest C. Raasch, 
Norfolk, then proposed a bill to name the cot- 
tonwood the state tree. 

Advice to the solons poured in. Three ad- 
ditional possibilities—the American elm, the 
Virginia juniper and the red cedar—have 
been suggested, but have not been presented 
for legislative consideration. 

The healthy Nebraskan respect for pioneers 
and the past has been capitalized upon by 
cottonwood devotees, who assert their tree 
is older in the state, and is “symbolic of pio- 
neer life.” 

That claim is vigorously disputed. Say, 
the hackberrites, backed by paleontologists at 
the University of Nebraska, “the hackberry 
trees were the first to come back after the 
glaciers of prehistoric times receded, as the 
presence of petrified seeds indicates.” 





- believed that the need for complete facts 
for accurate diagnosis has been demon- 
strated. 
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(OUR GREAT AMERICA is a service of the American Forest Products Industries Inc.) 
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BOOK 


FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Black figures following price indicate 
issue in which book was reviewed. 


Maintenance of Shade and 
Ornamental Trees 

P. P. Pirone—$5.00—(Vol. 4—2) 
x 


Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture 
Liberty H. Bailey—$15.00. 


An Illustrated Manual of Pacific 
Coast Trees 
McMinn and Maino—$3.50 (Vol. 
1—3) 


Forest Pathology 
Dr. John S. Boyce—$5.00 (Vol. 
1—3). 
Standardized Plant Names 
(2nd Edition) 


H. P. Kelsey—W. A. Dayton— 
$10.50—(Vol. 5—2). 


Knowing Your Trees 
G. H. Collingwood—$2.50—(Vol. 
5—1). 


Insect Enemies of Shade Trees 
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Glenn W. Herick—$4.50 (Vol. 
1—4). 

Trees of Northeastern United 4 
States f 
H. P. Brown—$3.00—(Vol. 1—4). 
Forest Trees of the Pacific Coast ¥ 

W. A. Eliot—$5.00—(Vol. 1—4). 

Our Shade Trees 
Ephraim Porter Felt—$2.00—(Vol. 
1—4). x 

The World Was My Garden 
David Fairchild—$3.75—(Vol. 
2—1). 

HORTUS SECOND x 
Liberty H. Bailey and Ethel L 
Bailey—$5.00—(Vol. 4—4). 

TREE CLEARANCE FOR Y 
OVERHEAD LINES 
G. D. Blair—$3.75—(Vol. 3—3). 

MANUAL OF CULTIVATED 





TREES AND SHRUBS 

Alfred Rehder—$10.50 (Vol. 3—3) 
ILLUSTRATED FLORA OF 
PACIFIC STATES 


Leroy Abrams—Vols. 1 
each $7.50—(Vol. 3-4). 


TREE EXPERTS MANUAL 
R. R. Fenska—$4.50—(Vol. 6—1). 


Trees of the South 
Charlotte Hilton Green—$2.50 
(Vol. 3—1). 


All of the above Books may be 
ordered from 


TREES 


“The Journal of American 
Arboriculture” 


P. O. Box 886 
Santa Monica, California 
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ENEMY OF INSECT PESTS... 








FRIEND OF YOUR TREES... 









NATURAL CRYOUTE 
FROM GREENLAND 


© For control of pests that injure trees, agri- 
cultural authorities recommend cryolite. 
Kryocide is NATURAL CRYOLITE. This 
economical insecticide controls chewing 
pests and leaves no unsightly white residue. 
For trees, shrubbery, and ornamentals use 
Kyrocide as a spray or dust. Follow the 
recommendations of your local agricultural 
authority. 





Yourdealercan supply you with Kryocide for 
spraying from conveniently located stocks. 
For free literature write today to Dept. T. 


CONTROL THESE PESTS 


WITH Kryocide 
Elm Leaf Beetle 

Fuller's Rose Beetle 
Gypsy Moth Caterpillar 
Yellow-necked Caterpillar 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT \a/ 
she eh 9S —* 8 
1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


New York # Chicago « St. Louis © Pittsburgh « Cincinnati ¢ Minneapolis « 
Wyandotte « Tacoma 


Red-humped Caterpillar 
Rose Chafer 


Strawberry Root Worm 
Beetle on Roses 

















Ww. P. B. LIMITS PRODUCTION 


FANNO SAWS 


ane sill going out te Arhorists and 
Park Depariments throughout the country 


THE FANNO & THE FANNO 
TREE SURGERY SAW NO. 8 HEAVY DUTY BULL SAW 


Write for Prices and Delivery Service 


FANNO SAW WORKS—1805 Magnolia Ave., Chico, Calif. 
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DESTRUXOL 


BIRDS-OFF 


THE NEW 
hich keeps the BIRDS 
FROM 


Destroying 


1ot injure the birds, the 


lants or the soil. 





Manufactured by 


DESTRUXOL 
CORP., LTD. 


Pasadena 2, Cal. 








Sec. 562, P. L. & R 
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PAID 
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Permit No. 202 











inexperienced Hands 
Can Operate 


CHAIN SAW 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


after a few minutes 
instruction 


5 H. P. MALL 
Gasoline Engine 
Chain Saw 
Available in many 
cutting capacities. 
Also Pneumatic 





Unskilled laborers are felling and bucking trees with MALL Chain 
Saws FOUR TIMES FASTER than is possible by hand sawing, at a 
surprisingly lower cost. In addition, MALL Chain Saws are easy to 
handle, easy to operate and extremely portable in heavy undergrowth. 
No compressor or generator set is required. 


The powerful 2-cycle design, air-cooled gasoline engine starts 
easily, has a stall-proof clutch and uses very little fuel. The convenient 
handle throttle places full control at the operator's finger tips. A 360 
degree index permits fast, accurate, horizontal, vertical or any angle 
cuts. Electric chain sharpeners are available. 


Write for name of distributor nearest you. 
Demonstrations can be arranged. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY, 7803 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Illinois 


PORTABLE 


Ek POWER TOOLS 























SUMMER SPRA-CREAM 


An oil emulsion for summer use on fruit trees, shade trees, orna- 
mental shrubs, evergreens, conifers, and citrus. Also used as a 
dormant spray for evergreens. 


Summer Spra-Cream is a creamy, white 83 percent oil emulsion 
that has a long record of effectiveness and safety. It is a stabilized 
emulsion and is made with the care that characterizes all B. G. 
Pratt’s oils, yet it is low in cost and economical to use. 





Generally used at the rate of 3 to 4 quarts per 100 gallons of water. 
Combines with bordeaux, arsenate of lead, D-X, nicotine, but not 
with sulfurs. 


For sale by spray jobbers throughout the east. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
160 MOORE STREET - HACKENSACK, N. J. 


r 
EVERY "EED 


PRATT’S 


OIL SPRAYS 


EVERY PURSE 














